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Haves and Have-Nots Clash on Federal R&D Money 


It is now irreversibly established that there is no more 
chance of bringing discipline to academe’s quest for 
federal R&D money than there is of turning a pen of 
pigs into a precison drill team. 

The point of no return was probably passed within the 
last year or two, a period when a flock of famished 
universities, silently guided through the Washington un- 
derbrush by hired scouts, reaped a bonanza of new 
laboratory buildings by last-minute amendments to ap- 
propriations bills up for final votes (SGR Vol. XV, No. 
4). But it was only last week that all pretense of purity 
broke down and the mandarins of the scientific commu- 
nity began drafting rules aimed at civilized warfare— 
akin to the Geneva Convention’s prohibitions against 
shooting the wounded and mistreating prisoners. 

The setting for this exercise was the National Acade- 
my of Sciences, which, in all innocence, held a meeting 
July 22-23 on the politically neutral subject of how all of 
academe, rich and poor, might squeeze the existing sys- 
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tem for more money for buildings and equipment at a 
time when anti-deficit passions dominate federal spend- 
ing. Titled “Academic Research. Facilities Financing 
Strategies,” the meeting drew some 210 university ad- 
ministrators and researchers, industrial representatives, 
government officials, and various others. The main top- 
ic, assigned to 5 of 6 workshops, was money-stretching 
and innovative financing schemes—some of them, as it 
turned out, so flavored by perpetual-motion thinking 
that Rep. Don Fuqua (D-Fla.) dryly reminded the as- 
semblage that “It’s not credit, but money that colleges 
and universities need.” 

However, it was the sixth workshop, titled ““Compre- 
hensive Merit Evaluation for Facilities,” that aroused 
the passion of the meeting, for it dealt with inflamma- 
tory questions of the rules of the game for getting feder- 
al money: 

@ Should awards be made only after approval by sci- 
entific peer-review bodies, or should universities be at 
liberty to hustle for funds on Capitol Hill, as more and 
more of them in fact have been doing? 

@ Is scientific merit to be the governing consideration 
in siting federally financed research facilities, or are 
other factors—such as economic impact and equitable 


geographic distribution—also to be considered? 

The Merit Evaluation workshop, like the others, con- 
sisted of about 30 persons each, was rather raggedly 
organized, and possesses no official place in the hierar- 
chy of the scientific community. But its members, drawn 
from a broad spectrum of the scientific and academic 
communities, included a number of senior veterans of 
federal-academic relations, among them a former NSF 
Director, Richard C. Atkinson, Chancellor of UC San 
Diego; Norman Hackerman, President of Rice Univer- 
sity, who formerly chaired the National Science Board; 
Claude L’Enfant, Director of the National Heart, Lung, 

(Continued on page 2) 


In Brief 


The National Academy of Sciences’ big study of the 
effects of national security controls on technology trans- 
fer and industrial competitiveness got underway last 
week with an assurance of full cooperation from the one 
man who could easily wreck it—Richard N. Perle, the 
Russian-loathing leader of the Pentagon’s hardliners. 
Speaking to a dinner of the 21-member study panel, 
Perle said he was against restraints on basic research, 
but hoped the panel shared his concerns about militarily 
useful technology getting to the Soviets. The panel, 
chaired by retired Air Force chief Lew Allen, includes 
the ubiquitous ex-CIA Deputy Bobby Inman, former 
Defense R&D Chief John Foster, and several other 
above-suspicion national security heavyweights. 

Nearly 3 years after the post became vacant, NSF has a 
full-fledged chief in its Divison of Mathematical and 
Physical Sciences: Richard F. Nicholson, an NSF veter- 
an who previously had served in an acting basis in anoth- 
er long-vacant post, Deputy Director of NSF. The clog in 
the appointment mill is at the White House, where NSF 
affairs are not seen as urgent. 

‘Final Report on the Psychological Testing of UFO 
‘Abductees,’ ”’ based on a study of nine people who claim 
they were kidnapped by occupants of unidentified flying 
objects, has been issued by the Washington-based Fund 
for UFO Research. The study concluded that ‘‘there is no 
evidence of psychopathology (mental disorder) among 
the nine subjects tested which could explain their experi- 
ences.”” 
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(Continued from page 1) 
and Blood Institute, and John R. Silber, President of 
Boston University, angrily steaming throughout the 
proceedings at the domination of the federal money pie 
by a handful of universities, of which BU is not one. 
(See P. 4 for an exposition of views on this subject that 
Silber recently expressed at a Congressional hearing.) 
it was Silber who drafted the workshop’s statement of 
“Basic Principles for Research Facilities Funding”— 
which was overwhelmingly approved by the members, 
though without a count of votes. And it was the state- 
ment that set off an angry debate when it was delivered 
to the full meeting by the workshop moderator, William 
Wells, of George Washington University. He reported 
that his workshop experienced full combat from the 
start as a minority of members protested the word 
“Comprehensive” in its title as a wedge for bringing in 
evaluation factors in addition to the sacred peer review. 


Recognize ‘Interest of Congress’’ 


As approved by a majority at the workshop, the state- 
ment paid court to the principle of scientific peer review 
by declaring that “The scientific and engineering com- 
munities reaffirm their commitment to a process that 
includes a careful and objective review of the technical 
merits of proposals for the construction or renovation of 
research facilities.” But it then proceeded to acknowl- 
edge the legitimacy of Congressional intervention by 
adding the following: 


“The scientific and engineering communities recog- 


nize the interest of Congress in the development and 
location of major research facilities, which inevitably 
affect the economic, social, environmental and other 
circumstances of the regions, states, and communities in 
which they are located.” 

First at the floor microphone after the statement was 
reported to the meeting was William D. Carey, Execu- 
tive Officer of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, sounding as though he had just 
encountered an unimaginably revolting spectacle. The 
Silber-written statement was intolerable, Carey insist- 


ed, for it was in direct conflict with the preferences of 
the duly constituted institutions of the scientific estab- 
lishment. Carey proceeded to list them: 

“The National Science Board, the Board of the 
AAAS, the Council of the AAAS, the boards of a 
number of our major scientific societies, the President 
of the National Academy of Sciences, have all come out 
very strongly in opposition to ‘fence jumping’ when it 
comes to obtaining Congressionally funded research fa- 
cilities for universities which bypass the quality control 
that has operated for a very long time.” 

Carey noted that the workshop had reviewed recent 
episodes in which “peer review had been bypassed.” 
Most of these events, he observed, were “in periods in 
which we did not face the acute constraints that we now 
face. Many of them occurred at a time of economic 
expansion and growth and discretionary resources—a 
situation that does not prevail today, when there are 
apparently no discretionary resources.” 

Given these changed circumstances, Carey contin- 
ued, “the difficulty with the statement is that it has no 
boundary conditions. It’s open-ended. The decision on 
the funding and location of a significant R&D or basic- 
research facility could respond to any number of consid- 
erations under comprehensive evaluation. There is no 
discussion or any weighting of the factors of importance. 
It’s shove and push and cut a deal. I think this could not 
be endorsed by the Board of the AAAS or the Council, 
which is broadly based.” 


No National Policy 


“Comprehensive merit evaluation,” Carey contin- 
ued, “is not consistent with holding the line,” and would 
“have the effect of muddying the water with imprecise 
concepts.” What we have before us, he went on, “is a 
situation where we are resigning ourselves to the likeli- 
hood that there will be no national policy, no federal 
policy to reinvest in [the scientific] infrastructure, where 
we are accepting a situation where it’s every man for 
himself and every institution for itself. It’s not a healthy 

(Continued on page 3) 
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DOE, White House Aides Urge Lobbying for Bigger R&D Budgets 


Government science officials usually don’t go pub- 
lic with tactical political advice for the scientific com- 
munity, but exceptions took place at last week’s 
Academy Roundtable on how to get more money for 
laboratory buildings and equipment. 

Alvin Trivelpiece, Director of the Department of 
Energy Office of Energy Research, offered the fol- 
lowing remarks: 

“The problem [of criteria for facilities awards] is 
more political than it is technical. We tend not to be 
collectively, as scientists, political by nature. We 
don’t have a political action committee. There is no 
such thing as a science and engineering and technol- 
ogy political action committee. We don’t have a 
means for dealing with the Congress on terms that 
they are normally accustomed to being dealt with.” 

Trivelpiece added, “‘A certain amount of political 
pressure collectively to expand the pie would proba- 
bly be better than engaging in conflicts over how to 
divide it.” 

Bernadine Healy, Deputy Director of the. White 
House Office of Science and Technology Policy, ob- 
served that while universities are strapped for funds, 
federal laboratories consume about $20 billion of the 
current $50-billion federal research and development 
budget. “How do we get the money to do something 
about [academic] facilities,” she asked, “when it ap- 


Facilities 


(Continued from page 2) 
situation. We’re going to regret it. It’s a situation that 
invites a politicization of the process.” 

Carey was followed by Silber, who referred to charges 
that “some universities have been bypassing the proper 
and regular system of peer review.” But, said Silber, “a 
thorough and definitive discussion showed that there 
was no such standard of peer review process in existence 
for determination of facilities, and, consequently, no 
one had bypassed anything; that the direct approach [to 
Congress] that was used was the only approach avail- 
able, and, consequently, any notion of illegitimacy or 
any notion of ‘bypass’ was non-scientific, was false, and 
had no evidence to support it.” 

With mounting fervor in his voice, Silber declared 
that ‘“‘there wasn’t a shred of evidence available how the 
scientific process as a whole had in any way been threat- 
ened or undermined, or even evidence that it was not in 
fact enhanced, by the process” of universities going 
directly to Congress for facilities money. 

Referring to Carey’s statement, Silber said that it 
represented a “mythical notion of peer review as some 


pears there just is not going to be much money avail- 
able to do the job?” 

Dismissing suggestions for ‘‘easy credit” as a solu- 
tion, Healy noted that the performance of the federal 
labs varied considerably, and that perhaps, as sug- 
gested 2 years ago in an OSTP study headed by David 
Packard, of Hewlett-Packard, some of them should 
be closed down and their funds redeployed to univer- 
sities. She quickly added that she wasn’t endorsing 
that plan, but was only “offering it as food for 
thought.” 

Healy also recommended “relentless pressure to 
have science and technology recognized ... and 
viewed as one of our highest priorities in govern- 
ment.” It isn’t at present, she said, and one reason is 
that “sometimes the scientific community sells itself 
more like welfare mothers than as a vital, essential 
part of the fabric of our society. When one talks 
about leaky roofs and cracked panes and a decaying 
infrastructure, probably welfare mothers are going to 
be more effective and have a better right and are 
more entitled to money than these very successful 
MDs and PhDs who are complaining,” she said. 

Healy added, “We do have to be careful about how 
we present ourselves. We have to make it clear that in 
fact, investing in research and development is a way 
to help welfare mothers.” 


form of immaculate conception, whereby with preci- 
sion, great objectivity, . . . decisions of merit are made 

.. . The value of this new terminology [‘comprehen- 
sive review’],” Silber concluded, “is that it acknowl- 
edges complexity where complexity exists.” 

The Carey-Silber exchange pretty well summarized 
the issue. As for what lies ahead, it’s clear that buildings 
and equipment face a scarcity economy for many years 
to come—even if Rep. Fuqua’s bill for special assistance 
makes it through Congress (SGR Vol. XV, No. 12). Not 
only the “have-nots” but also many of the “haves” are 
restless with the supposedly pure peer-review system. 
For example, Columbia University, one of the top re- 
cipients of federal research funds, unashamedly hunts 
money on Capitol Hill, and thumbs its nose at the pietis- 
tic resolutions of the Association of American Universi- 
ties, of which it is a member. 

Meanwhile, the threadbare institutions have no loyal- 
ty to a system that has consistently excluded them as 
unworthy. 

The summer of 1985 may go into the records as the 
time when the free for all openly commenced.—DSG 
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BU President Defends Lobbying for Money 


John R. Silber, the famously truculent President of 
Boston University, drew little outside notice when he 
testified June 26 before a House Science Policy Task 
Force hearing on the issue of universities and their Con- 
gressmen grabbing for federal R&D money—a process 
that brought $19 million to BU last year. But, on a subject 
that has been dominated by the self-righteous sermons of 
the haves, Silber provided some rare input from the other 
side of the academic tracks, and word of it has been 
getting around science-policy circles. Following are ma- 
jor excerpts: 

6 

In recent months . . . certain sectors of the scientific 
community, including a quintessential special interest 
group, the trade association for the major research uni- 
versities [the 50-member Association of American Uni- 
versities, which does not include BU], have engaged in 
much public handwringing. The pretext for these cries 
of alarm is not a revolutionary change in Congressional 
policy toward scientific research. Instead, it is claimed 


to arise from just 15 Congressional actions, amounting 
to a total appropriation of approximately $100 million, 
to help 15 universities build new or improved facilities 
. ... (SGR Vol. XV, No. 4). 

We were granted $19 million in federal funds to assist 
in the development of a new Science and Engineering 
Center. The total cost of this project is approximately 
$90 million, three-quarters of which will be financed by 
industry, by philanthropy, and by Boston University 
iteclf..:. 

It might be assumed that any objections to such pro- 
jects from within the scientific and academic community 
would stem from doubts (perhaps even supported by 
some evidence) that the research performed in these new 
facilities would measure up to the highest standards of the 
scientific endeavor. Not at all. Not one scintilla of evi- 
dence has ever been adduced to support such a view. . . . 

Instead, virtually all—and certainly the most stri- 
dent—of the objections that have been raised against 

(Continued on page 5) 


Silber Tells Committee He Fears Retaliation for Testimony 


Boston University President John R. Silber re- 
ceived a sympathetic Congressional response when 
he craftily cast himself as a witness testifying in the 
face of threatened retribution against his institution 
for having gone directly to Congress for money for a 
laboratory building. 

Appearing before the House Science and Technol- 
ogy Task Force on Science Policy in June, Silber 
defended pork-barrel lobbying for academic R&D 
facilities as a manifestation of the Constitutional 
“right to petition for the redress of grievances.” He 
then noted that the latest Issues, the quarterly jour- 
nal of the National Academy of Sciences, contained 
an article which asked—obviously approvingly— 
whether institutions end-running the system should 
be “threatened with denial of subsequent support by 
official peer-review panels?” 

A “move in these directions” was recommended 
by the article’s co-authors, Richard C. Atkinson, a 
former NSF Director who is now Chancellor of UC 
San Diego, and William A. Blanpied, an internation- 
al affairs specialist on the NSF staff. The authors are 
clearly not remote from NSF, but neither is in a 
position to deny anything to any NSF applicant or to 
manipulate the complex granting machinery that 
governs awards. But their exercise in hot-air produc- 
tion swiftly propelled Silber into one of the paranoid 
performances for which he is well known. 


Referring to the article, Silber testified that “in 
light of the unveiled threat I have just quoted, I must 
report that I had some misgivings about accepting 
your invitation to testify before the Task Force. I 
believe it is in the national interest for me to bring to 
your attention the facts I have presented. But it 
would be disastrous for Boston University . . . if our 
research support were to suffer as a consequence of 
my testimony. Unfortunately, serious damage can 
not only be done surreptitiously but also justified in 
language that cloaks the real intent with apparent 
high-mindedness. I trust that the Task Force is al- 
ready aware of the context of intimidation in which I 
have presented my testimony, and is prepared to take 
the steps necessary to assure that no untoward conse- 
quences follow.” 

To which Rep. Doug Walgren (D-Pa.), Chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Science, Research, and 
Technology, replied: ‘I certainly would like to un- 
derscore the sympathetic chord that your testimony 
has struck in me and, I am sure, other members. I 
guess that I am really amazed that we have come to 
the point where a witness comes before the Congress 
with real apprehensions that they are possibly going 
to suffer adverse consequences, and their institu- 
tions, out of what the reactions of others might be to 
their testimony. I think that is a pretty sad state of 
affairs.” 
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... Silber: Lobbied Funds Boost Peer Review 


(Continued from page 4) 

federal appropriations for new science facilities rest 
upon a far odder argument: that by providing this mini- 
mal aid to renew the nation’s obsolete and obsolescent 
scientific infrastructure, the Congress is somehow un- 
dermining the system of “peer review.” 

This argument is false on its face. In the first place, it 
completely ignores the fact that funds to build the facili- 
ties in which scientists work have for the most part never 
been subject to the traditional peer review that is ap- 
plied to proposals from individual investigators for basic 
research grants. In addition, the new facilities built with 
federal funds not only will not diminish the effectiveness 
of the peer review, but will actually increase its scope. 

We should first be clear about the limited extent of 
peer review in federally funded research. The peer re- 
view system does not ... apply to the 19 Federally 
Funded Research and Development Centers, which are 
typically owned by the federal government and operat- 
ed by host universities under contract arrangements 
. . . . Nor does the peer-review system apply to most of 
the research funds distributed by the US Department of 
Agriculture. . . . In FY 1985, [USDA] will fund nearly 
$940 million in research, approximately half of which 
will be conducted at universities. Only about $48 mil- 
lion, or about 5 percent, is subject to peer review. 


“Veil of Self-Serving Rehetoric’”’ 


In fact the peer review system . . . operates mainly in 
the National Science Foundation and the National Insti- 
tutes of Health [and] for nuclear and high-energy phys- 
ics research funded by the Department of Energy... . 
A conservative estimate .. . would be that no more 
than $4 billion out of [1985 federal R&D spending total- 
ing] $50.9 billion, or less than 8 cents of every federal 
dollar spent on science and technology, falls under the 
peer-review system. And almost all of the research sup- 
port that is awarded through peer review comes to uni- 
versity faculty members and is carried on in laboratories 
and other facilities located on university campuses. 

By increasing the university-based facilities in which 
high-quality scientific work can be performed, Congress 
thereby increases the scope of the peer-review system. 
This should be an occasion for rejoicing within the scien- 
tific community. Yet . . . a few scientists, as well as 
some members of the federal scientific bureaucracy and 
some major universities, are not rejoicing. Why? 

To understand this apparently mysterious phenome- 
non, it is necessary to pierce the veil of self-serving 
rhetoric that surrounds the peer-review system. No one 
would deny that the principle of peer review is com- 


mendable, when it is applied in the appropriate way to 
appropriate programs. In practice, however, the system 
of peer review now in operation in this country is seri- 
ously flawed. Approximately 20 institutions, clustered 
in only 3 geographic regions, receive nearly half of all 
federal research support. In FY 1983, for example, 20 
institutions received approximately 40 percent of the 
total awarded to all 592 research universities receiving 
federal [R&D] support. In FY 1983 ... the top 20 
institutions received 46 percent of all NSF funds. 





“‘Old-Boy Network’’ 


The peer-review system, instead of working to realize 
the intent of Congress to broaden the institutional and 
geographic base of scientific research in this country, 
has worked to create a tightly knit old-boy network. In 
the National Science Foundation Act of 1950, Congress 
explicitly directs [NSF] “to strengthen research and ed- 
ucation in the sciences . . . and to avoid undue concen- 
tration of such research and education.” Yet in practice, 
the NSF and the system of peer review have produced 
precisely the undue concentration of scientific research 
and education that the Congress has been concerned to 
avoid.... 

In the beginning, there were a few institutions that 
were able to provide outstanding facilities for scientific 
research on their own, either through endowment funds 
or through liberal access to state tax dollars. Obviously, 
such facilities attract outstanding research scientists and 
outstanding students . . . This is the reason that aca- 
demically strong institutions lacking endowment funds 
or state largess to build equivalent facilities have sought 
assistance from the Congress... . 

But those institutions that were first to establish their 
excellence have shortsightedly decided that they shall 
restrict membership in the scientific establishment to 
themselves. Possessing a group of distinguished investi- 
gators, it is natural that support for individual projects is 
distributed through the peer-review process to the out- 
standing scientists already employed by the established 
institutions. In addition, many scientists who are invited 
to serve a term as project officers within the granting 
agencies come from the same universities. The conse- 
quence is that rich and well-established universities— 
both on campus and in the agencies—become judges in 
their own cases... . 

As we have seen, the “haves” constitute an informal 
cartel, and they behave much like classical economic 
cartels, such as OPEC. Like OPEC, it is in the interest 
of the members of this academic cartel to preserve the 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Advice for Science from a Friend in Congress 


Rep. Buddy MacKay, a second-term Democrat from 
Ocala, Florida, delivered a remarkably candid, advice- 
filled talk to the conference last week at the National 
Academy of Sciences on Academic Research Facilities. 
Following is a condensation of his remarks, transcribed 
and edited by SGR: 

@ 

I'm on leave of absence from the Science and Tech- 
nology Committee and I serve as a member of the Budg- 
et Committee, where I represent in the budget process 
the needs and views of the scientific community. So, I’ve 
watched with amazement what’s gone on this year. Let 
me just report on two bills. The first is the Energy and 
Water Development Appropriations Act. This is the bill 
that’s known as the pork barrel bill. Let me show you 
some of the miraculous things that happened this year. 
Eight million dollars for the University of Alabama, for 
an Energy and Minerals Research Center; $6 million for 
Atlanta University, Center for Science and Technology; 
$6 million for Tulane University, Center for Energy and 
Biomedical Technology; $5 million for Brown Universi- 
ty, Demonstration Center for Information Technology. 
That’s was all in the House last week. 

Now in the Senate, I’ve just picked 2 at random from 
the Fiscal Year 1985 Supplemental Appropriations Bill. 
Not all of you are laughing, because some of you had 


Silber (Continued from page 5) 


status quo, because it confers so many benefits upon 
them. In consequence, they have reacted violently to 
the appearance of a mechanism—direct Congressional 
funding—which, if it were to become widespread, 
would threaten to break the cartel by placing other 
institutions in a position to compete on an equal or 
nearly equal footing for the limited research dollars 
dispensed by peer review... . 

Moreover, the “haves” have adopted a strategy that 
has had the same effect as direct Congressional funding, 
but because it is less visible to the public has 
not been generally recognized for what it is. A number 
of them have actively lobbied for bills that would fund 
specific new programs in the budgets of federal agencies 
. . . When the bills pass and the new programs are 
established, the universities have then applied for grants 
from the new funds... . 

When a research project involves significant initial 
costs, when critical national research interests are at 
stake, and when a host community will be affected eco- 
nomically, socially, or environmentally, then Congress 
is the only appropriate body to decide how federal tax 
dollars should best be spent... . 


something to do with some of this. Now you may be able 
to see parallels—not between American priorities—but 
between Congressional seniorities. University of Utah, 
this is the [Senator Orrin] Hatch [R-Utah] Amendment, 
$2 million, to study the health effects of new energy 
technologies. Next, St. George, Utah—we can’t even 
figure out if this is going to the University or not—$3 
million, Center for Cancer Research. Next item, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, $200,000 to improve the interface 
between agriculture and satellite data. That’s the [Sena- 
tor Robert] Dole [R-Kansas] Amendment. 

Next item, Mississippi State University, $3.5 million, 
Center for Aquaculture Research. That’s Senator 
[Thad] Cochran’s [R-Miss.] floor amendment. 


“Federal Policy Becalmed”’ 


Clearly, it seems to me that the universities see feder- 
al research policy as becalmed for the last decade and 
they’re striking out on their own. The irony is that the 
mutiny is gaining momentum just as the promised land 
is coming into view. The promised land is an American 
public consensus that we are inescapably part of a single 
international economy. That we must compete under 
new rules in order to survive. That the raw material of 
the future is the human mind. That the way to win in the 
emerging international competition is to be the most 
efficient in recruiting, motivating, educating, and focus- 
ing our supply of intellectual talent. 

Part of the promised land is that for the first time, the 
private sector clearly understands that its interests are 
the same as yours, the same as that of the scientific 
community and the university community. At the very 
least, the private sector is supporting you; in some ways, 
they are ahead of you. In many cases, I see the private 
sector moving to try to support the case for enhanced 
university-based basic research. 

The problem is that the situation is moving very rapid- 
ly. The private sector is not going to wait around for the 
scientific and university community to get its act togeth- 
er. If they see you as incapable of dealing with this, if 
they see this as moving irreversibly to the politics of the 
pork barrel, they are not going to support you, because 
they are your potential competitors. I’ll point out to you 
that last year we changed the law for antitrust which 
prohibits joint ventures in R&D, which means we’ve 
now got the semiconductor industry as a protected com- 
petitor. Those universities who think it might be better 
to abandon the ship and start your own effort should 
remember there are some people out there who are very 
experienced, very clever, with much better contacts 

(Continued on page 7) 
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... MacKay Warns, ‘“You Can’t Sell Peer Review’”’ 


(Continued from page 6) 
than any of us, in terms of reaching the levers of power. 

So, what should you do? I’d like to make several 
suggestions. One, the scientific and university commu- 
nity have to get further out front than thus far they’ve 
been doing. We’re clearly in a time of budget con- 
straints. You’ve been talking about how to enhance 
your part of the pie when the total pie is not expanding. 
Unless we’re able to expand this nation’s commitment 
to basic research, you’re inherently going to be at each 
other’s throats. If you go through a day and a half of 
meetings and don’t deal with that, you’ll have to have 
another meeting next year to talk about how much 
worse it’s gotten. 

I think you’ve got to redefine what you're selling. The 
raw material of the future is the human mind, and if this 
country is going to be competitive, we’ve got to start 
putting more of an investment into basic research. 
That’s what you’ve got to sell. We’ve got to think 
through the way we organize ourselves so that we can 
sell it. 

You can’t sell peer review. I have sat on committees 
where we’ve tried. Some of you have tried to sell it to 
the Congress. Let me tell you, peer review is not a self- 
defining term. We tried to sell it to a group of people 
who have all kinds of other priorities on their minds. 
You’ve got to sell peer review for some other reason. 
And that other reason has got to be something that they 
and their constituents can get excited about. The answer 
is competitiveness. The answer is that basic research can 
help bring back employment. 


You’ve got to make common cause with your allies. 
And some of your allies are people that you don’t nor- 
mally associate with. You’ve got to talk to people in the 
private sector, you’ve got to talk to the people in state 
governments. They’ve got to be your allies in this. 
You’ve got to talk to the people in the public-interest 
community. One of my crusades which is very analagous 
to this is the crusade against pork-barrel water projects 
in which we have an alliance between the National Tax- 
payers Union and the environmentalists. The National 
Taxpayers Union rates votes against water projects as 
conservative votes. I come out of that more conserva- 
tive than some of my conservative compatriots. I use 
that as often as I can to prove I’m a real conservative. 
Those people would be very much on your side if they 
understood what was happening. The National Taxpay- 
ers Union would be out front, pointing out the abuses 
every time a university tries to end run the system. 
You’ve got to start thinking differently about this. 

You’ve got to spell out in laymen’s terms what we’re 
trying to accomplish and why, and you’ve got to have 
standards that are tight enough so that they’re enforce- 
able. We’ve got to spell out aggressively why good sci- 
ence policy, why peer review is important to the future 
of this country. We’ve got to be prepared to defend that. 

I heard a presentation last week by Regis McKenna, 
the public relations man in California who does a great 
deal of the conceptualization of new products coming 
out of the Silicon Valley. He was making the point that 


(Continued on page 8) 


Letters: SDI ‘‘Consortium’”’ and Supercollider 


Regarding “Star Wars: The Episode of the Phantom 
‘Consortium’ ” (SGR Vol. XV, No. 10): My allegedly 
strongly worded letter went to General Abrahamson, 
Director of the Strategic Defense Initiative, not to De- 
fense Secretary Weinberger. And it was Stanford, not 
Caltech, that was accused [by an SDI official] of plant- 
ing the “poisonous seed” by raising the classification 
issue. That was never an issue with our small contract. 
For us, it was the consortium misconception. My letter 
to Abrahamson, incidentally, has not been released 
pending a response from him, not yet forthcoming in 
over 30 days. 

Marvin L. Goldberger, President 
California Institute of Technology 


“California Knocks SSC Rivals” (SGR Vol. XV, No. 
6) quoted a Stanford University press release suggesting 
that sites other than California are inadequate for the 


Superconducting Super Collider [particle accelerator]. 
As part of its case, the press release stated that the 
Microelectronics and Computer Technology Corpora- 
tion (MCC) “has had trouble recruiting quality people 
to Austin, Texas.” 

This statement by the Stanford News Service is abso- 
lutely untrue. MCC now employs approximately 320 
people, well ahead of our staffing plans of 1 year ago, 
and our recruiting continues to be very successful. Per- 
haps the best indication of our success is that over 90 
percent of those to whom offers have been extended 
have accepted. The Austin location has not been a detri- 
ment and, in some cases, has been a recruiting incen- 
tive. 

I have expressed our concern directly to the Stanford 
News Service, but I wanted to inform you as well. 

William D. Stotesbury, Director 
Government and Public Affairs, MCC 
Austin, Texas 
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... Says Scientists Sold Their Souls to Pentagon 


(Continued from page 7) 

I’ve been trying to make for the last 2 years. The 
point is that, although total R&D has gone up since 
1980, civilian R&D has gone down substantially. I’ve 
been trying to interest somebody in the political as- 
pects of that, because I see us reducing civilian R&D, 
which I think of as university basic research, in order 
to put the money into military R&D. I’m not against 
military R&D. I like things that explode and I like 
things that go fast, and so do my constituents. And 
I’m not going to get into the position of arguing that 
it’s bad to kill people. It’s a strange place for Ameri- 
can society to be, but that’s where we are. 

You can get money for military R&D but it’s terri- 
ble to try to make the argument that civilian R&D is 
the key to the future. That’s the point I was delighted 
to hear Regis McKenna make. If I were you, I'd raise 
some money and hire him to help figure out how to 
politicize this issue—to help your constituents under- 
stand that what we’re doing is cutting civilian R&D 
by 50 percent, which is roughly what we’ve done 
since 1980 in real dollars. Cutting that by 50 percent is 
the equivalent—when you relate what Japan, Ger- 
many, and others have done—to our unilateral eco- 
nomic disarmament. 

That’s exactly what’s going on, and I think it’s a 
helluva political issue. I think you ought to be looking 
at that as a way to expand the pie. I’m telling you, my 
constituents understand that. I’m amazed that the 
university community, as a concerted effort, has not 
gotten on that issue. Where would the money come 
from? I don’t know, but I’ve got some priorities my- 
self. I would take it out of the Energy and Water 
projects. 

I don’t yet think you can go after the Department 
of Defense budget, and I don’t think you all will, 
because I think half of you have sold your souls. If 
you look at basic research, a whole bunch of you 
copped out when you should have been raising objec- 
tions when the basic research money got pulled out of 
civilian research and put into military research. 


Science & Government Report 
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Agencies Aim to Cut Red Tape 


With every federal agency following its own ad- 
ministrative rules in supporting university-based 
research, efforts are underway to set up a one- 
state experiment in which they’d all do it the same 
way. 

The aim is to begin the test with the new fiscal 
year, October 1, and the hope is that Florida will 
be the test state, but that’s not yet settled, nor are 
all the federal agencies signed on. 

Two that have agreed to take part are the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and the Department of 
Energy. But there’s no word yet from the National 
Institutes of Health, which traditionally likes to do 
things its own way, or the Defense Department, 
which is enmeshed in procurement rules from 
which escape may be impossible without help from 
high above. The talks are said to be “delicate.” 

Uniformity in applications and in audit proce- 
dures has long been endorsed by academic groups 
as a cost-saving measure, and was recommended 
June 5 at a meeting on red-tape reduction spon- 
sored by the National Academy of Sciences’ Gov- 
ernment-University-Industry Research Round- 
table. 

One official involved with the one-state experi- 
ment told SGR that an October 1 start is beginning 
to look doubtful and that January 1 may be more 
realistic. 


You’ve got to start somewhere. I would start posi- 
tive. Trying to expand the pie. And I'd go find some- 
body who could make this issue one that our constitu- 
ents could understand. And I'll tell you, you could 
take the same money you're using to hire a lobbyist to 
get something from the Department of Energy—you 
could take that same money and put it in a single pot 
and hire a guy that’s a genius at selling ideas to the 
public, and you could double or triple the pot. 


SGR Summer Schedule 


The next issue of Science & Government Report will 


be published September 1, 1985. 








